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The Kirk Through the 
Centuries. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


MEMBERS of the Church of Scotland are justly proud of 
their connection with a Church which is at once National 
and Free, claiming the adherence of the great mass of 
clean-living and high-thinking people within our bounds, 
and aiming at the permeation of our whole communal 
and individual life by the Christian spirit to the glory 
of God. 

The Church of Scotland, as part of the Church Catholic, 
seeks to be faithful to the doctrines which have been the 
life of Christians since the early days, and which we 
find in the Creeds of undivided Christendom and the 
principles of the Reformation. The Bible is our rule of 
faith and morals. The Westminster Confession reveals 
the connection of the Church of Scotland with the 
Calvinistic tradition within Protestantism, and our Church 
to-day regards this document as a valuable standard, 
while at the same time it looks to the Holy Spirit to reveal 
such new aspects of the truth of the Word as new 
circumstances—social, economic, scientific, intellectual— 
make us able to bear. 

In government our Church is Presbyterian, taking a 
high view of the dignity of the ministerial office, while 
at the same time giving to laymen a noble place in the 
recognised Church Courts (Assembly, Synod, Presbytery, 
and Kirk Session) and in the general work of the Church, 
and offering scope to women also for devoted service. 

As a worshipping body we lay stress upon the regular 
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Sunday services in church, where the Word is set forth, 
and prayers are offered, and the praise of God worthily 
rendered. The Church duly observes the Sacraments of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

The Christian life and fellowship is further fostered by 
numerous up-to-date organisations suited to various 
types and ages; and the members of our Church are 
encouraged to contribute as they are able towards religious 
and charitable purposes. It is a great institution and a 
powerful agent for good in and through Scotland. 


I. THE BEGINNINGS. 


Tuts Church of Scotland in which we worship and serve 
is the outcome of a long and most interesting history. 
It is inspiring to let one’s thoughts go back through those 
many centuries of struggle and achievement to the day 
when our Lord sat with His disciples about the first 
Communion Table, and to realise that we, with members 
of other Christian Churches, are truly in the great suc- 
cession of the apostles and saints and martyrs, the 
teachers, the missionaries, the reformers, all who through 
faith and patience now inherit the promises. 


St Ninian and his Successors. 


Our Church in Scotland was originally due to the 
infectious nature of that Gospel which was preached by 
the Christian lives of people who came to Britain as 
agents of the Roman Empire. We first hear of Chris- 
tianity in Scotland in connection with the story of St 
NINIAN (d. 432). He comes before us as a zealous young 
man belonging to a comfortable family living near the 
Solway under the influence of the Imperial civilisation 
and the Christianity which was by that date its official 
1eligion. Though Scotland was never part of the Roman 
Empire, the country had often been overrun, and the 
southern districts had long been within the sphere of 
Latin activity. Ninian’s people were able to give him a 
sound education; and his studies eventually carried 
him abroad, probably to Rome itself, and certainly to 
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France, where he became a disciple of St Martin of Tours, 
the famous missionary of the Celtic population there. 
Returning to his native district fired with missionary 
ardour, Ninian was instrumental in building a sub- 
stantial church (Candida Casa) near Whithorn, and 
establishing in that neighbourhood a training school 
whence presently the Gospel began to spread. 

The precise limits of what St Ninian accomplished are 
a subject of dispute, but he was undoubtedly responsible 
for much Christian effort in the south-west, centre, and 
north-east of Scotland at least as far as the mountains 
and possibly even farther north. He and his disciples 
had the line of the Roman roads and camps to follow, 
and the name of Ninian is to be found to this day at 
many points along that route. The country was un- 
developed, with much swamp and forest, but where 
Roman legionaries and Gaulish pedlars could go, a 
missionary could also find a way. The Britons of the 
south-west and the Picts of the centre and north-east 
were by no means savages, as the artistic remains of their 
metal work, their architectural skill, and their sculptured 
monuments bear witness; but they were backward, 
and their religion seems to have been a primitive super- 
stition which gave way easily before the evident power of 
the Gospel. 

No doubt the work would be more firmly planted in 
some quarters than in others. Some of the Christian 
foundations, too, may have been destroyed by Norse 
invaders. But a start had been made with the Christian- 
ising of Scotland, and after a time the Ninianic influence 
was supplemented from Bangor, near Belfast, and we 
hear of the success of such missionaries as St MoLuac, 
who fixed his headquarters at Lismore, and St Munco, 
whose name is still so well remembered at Glasgow 


The Influence of St Columba. 


Of even more romantic interest is ST COLUMBa, whose 
work once for all established Christianity as the religion 
of Scotland. It was an epoch-making day when there 
drew in to the shore of that small isle of Iona in the 
Hebrides a sailing boat from Ireland with a small band 
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of earnest Christian monks. Their leader was Columba. 
He had been obliged, apparently as a result of a dis- 
agreement over a manuscript, to leave his native land 
where he had long served the Church with distinction 
and where his fame still flourishes. 

The little monastery which soon made its appearance 
on Iona consisted merely of a collection of rude huts 
inside a rough protecting wall of rubble and turf. Columba 
as Abbot had his private quarters, but even these were 
simplicity itself, a floored cell where he might pore over 
what few precious manuscripts the monastery possessed, 
and a bare chamber where in ascetic fashion he slept, 
pillowed on a stone. There was the chapel—to which 
the bell would summon the monks at the regular service 
hours of every day, and on special occasions. There was 
the guest-house, since hospitality stood high among their 
virtues. A mill, a byre, a stable, a storehouse were also 
needed, for they had to provide their food, sow and reap, 
fetch and carry, fish and barter. 

For over thirty years this was the home of Columba, 
and from it he and his friends made many eventful 
journeys, not only through the parts near-by, where the 
people were Scots from Ireland like themselves, ready to 
hear the Word and eager for Christian ordinances, but 
also farther afield beyond the mountains into Pictland, 
where they had to speak through an interpreter, and 
where their leader even acted as the Scottish envoy to 
Brude, the ruler at Inverness, and gained his sympathy 
for the new religion. The typical Celtic monk was a 
missionary, seeking the salvation of his soul, not by 
brooding over it but by service in the world. Some did 
indeed prefer, at least for a time, the existence of a 
recluse upon some lonely islet, but Columba himself was 
a man of constant activity, and, coming of a ruling house 
in Ireland, he played the part not merely of an Abbot but 
of a statesman. 

His character is very striking—a dominating person- 
ality, masterful and resolute, a great worker, always 
praying or writing or labouring, sometimes crudely 
vindictive, not without emotion and affection—even 
affection for dumb animals, something of a visionary, 
with the reputation of a prophet and miracle-worker, 
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but endowed by experience with much practical common- 
sense—a great pioneer and propagandist. 

Said Dr Johnson: ‘‘ That man is little to be envied 

. . whose piety would not grow warmer among the ruins 
of Iona.” And indeed Scotland owes its Christianity 
largely to Columba and to those—ADAMNAN (his bio- 
grapher) and others—who carried on his work from that 
sacred island, for the cause steadily prospered, and great 
things were accomplished in Northumbria, and from 
there among the Angles in the Lothians, and the Mercians 
in the very heart of England. 

St Columba died in 597. In later centuries the Abbey 
at Iona was repeatedly sacked by Vikings, and the centre 
of religious life was transferred to Dunkeld until by-and- 
by St Andrews—whose name legend had connected with 
the Apostle whom a grateful monarch made his patron 
saint—became the ecclesiastical capital. 

Before this, rival Picts and Scots (with sundry Britons 
and Angles)—now all alike professing Christians—had 
been finally united into something like a nation under 
Kenneth MacAlpin (d. 858), and the next important stage 
of development is associated with the immortal name of 
QUEEN MARGARET. 


Queen Margaret. 


When William the Conqueror overthrew the Saxons in 
1066 one member of the royal house who fled the country 
was the young Princess Margaret (d. 1093). She found 
refuge at the Scottish Court in Dunfermline, and soon 
King Malcolm Canmore made her his bride. This re- 
markable woman exerted permanent influence upon the 
country and the Church of her adoption. No one ever 
had higher motives or practised a more intense religion. 
Severity of diet injured her health; her charities were 
unbounded; she was a great benefactor of churches ; 
her strictness in discipline of character was extreme. 
Having had unusual advantages of education, she com- 
pletely dominated her simple boorish husband, and 
discussed ecclesiastical matters on equal terms with 
bishops. Altogether a paragon of virtue, piety, serious- 
ness, and knowledge. 
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She was horrified to discover that in some respects 
the Church in Scotland differed in practice from the 
Church as she had known it in England and Hungary. 
The Celtic Church by the time of St Columba had fallen 
somewhat out of touch with Continental Christianity 
and the fashions set by Rome. Many features of Church 
life had altered in the course of centuries. There had 
already appeared much superstitious practice which was 
not to be cleared away till the Reformation. But at 
Rome change for better or worse had taken place more 
rapidly than in outlying provinces such as Ireland, and 
the Iona customs with regard to the form of the tonsure, 
the date of Easter, the functions of a bishop, and some 
other matters were out of line with common usage. The 
Celtic clergy were naturally prejudiced in favour of their 
own use and wont, but a conference at Whitby in 664 
had marked an important step towards securing uni- 
formity in a Roman sense, and Scotland had gradually 
acquiesced. Queen Margaret, however, found that the 
Scots were poor church attenders, shy about receiving 
Communion, peculiar in their method of calculating the 
days of Lent, and in some other points different from 
Christians elsewhere. She soon changed all that. 


Il. THROUGH THE MIDDLE AGES. 


In the succeeding reigns, and especially under David I. 
(d. 1153), Scotland came under Norman influence, the 
feudal system being introduced along with the corre- 
sponding ecclesiastical system of dioceses and parishes and 
a territorial clergy. David has been called a “ soir sanct 
for the crown” because of his lavish generosity to 
monasteries and cathedrals, splendid abbeys such as 
Melrose, Jedburgh, Dryburgh, Kelso, Holyrood, and the 
cathedrals of St Andrews and Glasgow dating from this 
period. 

There had been various attempts on the part of the 
Church in England to control that in Scotland, but in 
1188 Scotland was declared ‘‘the special daughter of 
Rome,” and in the great days of Scotland’s struggle for 
independence under Wallace and Bruce the Scottish 
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clergy showed themselves strongly patriotic and con- 
tributed in no small degree to the glorious result. 

In the long period which lives again for us in the 
romantic names of Bannockburn (1314) and Flodden 
(1513) the Church of Scotland was indistinguishable from 
other constituent parts of medieval Catholic Christendom. 
The Church was a supernational unity, headed by the 
Pope and sustained by the hierarchy of cardinals, arch- 
bishops, bishops, and so forth, our country being divided 
into dioceses of the size of our modern Synod districts, 
each with its Cathedral, whose clergy, in the elaborate 
ecclesiastical vestments which in course of time had 
become the accepted uniform, celebrated the complicated 
ritual Mass with the assistance of Latin service books 
and organ, candle, incense, and bell. The parish clergy 
followed them in humbler fashion, and were responsible 
for instructing the people in the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, 
Ten Commandments, Seven Deadly Sins, hearing their 
confessions, baptizing the children, conducting marriages, 
visiting the sick, burying the dead. The teaching was 
medizval and included doctrines of transubstantiation, 
purgatory, prayers for the dead, reverence for the Virgin, 
prayers to saints, veneration of images and relics, the 
spiritual value of pilgrimage, fasting and alms-giving, 
the observance of the Christian Year. And alongside of 
this system was that of MonasticisM—various Orders of 
monks and nuns, Benedictine, Cistercian, &c., and friars, 
white, black, and grey. Practically all educated people 
were clergy in some form: a very large class with special 
legal privileges and official sanctity. There was much 
ceremonialism and superstition with great stress upon 
works, but at the same time there were cases of complete 
devotion to contemplation of the most genuine religious 
type, and the Church originated and supervised all there 
was of education, hospital work, and care of the poor. 

Perhaps the best qualities of the Church in the pre- 
Reformation days may be gathered up under the great 
name of WILLIAM ELPHINSTONE (d. 1514). He was a 
priest’s son, had a continental education, specialised on 
the legal side of religious affairs, was employed in diplo- 
matic missions and political services, and ultimately 
became Bishop of Aberdeen, where he founded the 
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University in order to have clergy trained to his liking, 
furnished its chapel with some magnificence, furthered 
the building work at his Cathedral, encouraged Scottish 
printing, tried to improve church music, and gathered 
funds and materials for the Bridge of Dee. Boece praises 
his hospitality, his learning, his piety, his character, his 
modesty. One feels that if Scotland had had more 
leaders of his calibre, intellectual, moral, and spiritual, 
there might have been no need for the Reformation. 


Ill. THE REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND. 


In Scotland, unfortunately, abuses similar to those 
which had necessitated Reformation in other countries 
were only too obvious. A great change in general outlook 
was taking place at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The revival of Greek and Hebrew studies and 
the invention of printing had brought the Bible into 
prominence, had disclosed the original scheme of Chris- 
tianity as there set forth, and by contrast had revealed 
the distance which the Church had drifted from its early 
character. The development of enterprise evidenced in 
the discovery of America appeared also as a new sense 
of independence showing itself on the one hand as Nation- 
alism, with pride in one’s own tongue and distaste for 
interference from outsiders such as the Pope, and on the 
other hand as Individualism, with a desire to reason 
things out for oneself and to approach God direct. Feeble 
efforts to reform the Church from within proved in- 
effective, and it became evident that something cata- 
clysmic was necessary to make the Church Christian 
again. Discontent came to a head in Germany soon 
after Knox was born, and by the time he grew up the 
Reformation was already a well-established fact—a 
great movement with regard to which the whole world 
was eagerly taking sides. 

Wealth and luxury amongst Churchmen had increased 
out of all proportion at a time when the nobles were 
financially embarrassed and when the poor were very 
poor. Wealth led to struggles for place, to bribery, 
intrigue, and favouritism, to the appointment of children, 
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even the illegitimate offspring of princes or priests, to the 
revenues of high clerical posts, and to thoroughly dis- 
graceful ecclesiastical conditions. The wealth was largely 
concentrated about Cathedrals and Abbeys, while the 
parish work, though of the first importance, was dele- 
gated to ill-paid and ill-qualified substitutes. The 
ignorance of the lower clergy was notorious. ‘‘ The 
curate his creed he could not read,” said a popular 
ballad. The service was in ill-mumbled Latin, the priests 
were unable to preach, the monks were despised for their 
unsavoury morals, the rule of celibacy was flouted in 
practice, the people groaned under the exactions of the 
local clergy. Public opinion in Scotland applauded the 
gibes at the Church in Sir David Lindsay’s Satire of the 
Three Estates. The “‘reek’’ of Patrick HaAmItton, the 
martyr (1528), was said to have “‘infected all it blew 
upon’; and, in desperate revenge for the judicial murder 
of GEORGE WISHART, a band of Protestants murdered 
CARDINAL BEATON (1546). The situation had become 
unbearable. 


The Work of John Knox. 


Joun Knox is the hero of the Scottish Reformation. 
His figure steps into history carrying in front of George 
Wishart an unwieldy sword that at least proclaimed his 
determination that the Word should have free course. 
We see him ‘‘ burst forth in most abundant tears ” when 
unexpectedly in St Andrews he was publicly called to 
accept the ministry. We read of him as from the place 
where he was chained at the oar in the French galley he 
looked longingly at the distant coast of Fife and con- 
temptuously tossed a ‘‘ painted brod”’ of the Virgin into 
the sea. Then presently we find him in England where 
he was a King’s chaplain, and was offered a bishopric 
and was recognised as a stalwart of the stricter party. 
Finally he came to his work in Scotland (1559) from wide 
experience of the Protestantism of Switzerland, France, 
and Germany. 

He is not a figure of the same universal importance or 
individual massiveness as Luther or Calvin; but it was 
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he who impressed upon our national Reformation its 
world-renowned characteristics, and by so doing became 
the moulder not only of the Church of Scotland but of 
those many Churches throughout the world which derive 
from it, the Presbyterian Churches in the Colonies and 
other English-speaking countries, “ the one Scotchman 
to whom,” according to Thomas Carlyle, “his country 
and the world owe a debt.” ‘‘ His name,’ says Hume 
Brown, the historian, ‘‘is writ larger in the history of 
his country than that of any other of her sons.’’ 

Knox attempted nothing very original, following 
mainly in the footsteps of John Calvin, whom he called 
“that singular instrument of God,” and whose reformed 
Geneva struck him as “‘ the most perfect school of Christ 
that ever was in the earth since the days of the Apostles.” 
He was an enthusiast, with strong convictions as to the 
iniquity of the ways and institutions he criticised, very 
sure that all that was not for God was against Him, 
above all things ‘‘ vehement.” A politician of the day 
referred to ‘‘the vehemency of Mr Knox’s spirit that 
cannot be bridled.” ‘‘I am judged amongst ourselves 
too extreme,’ he tells us himself. ‘‘ He strikes at the 
root,” said the people. Knox was a gifted popular 
orator, speaking with prophetic fire, capturing the emo- 
tions of his audiences and in an amazing way enthralling 
them in the service of his ideals—a man peculiarly fitted 
to direct the general discontent of those times to higher 
moral and spiritual standards. 

He believed that the Devil had very cunningly con- 
trived to obtain control of the Church, diverting its 
energies towards establishing the Kingdom of Anti- 
christ. Hence his hatred of every practice or doctrine 
that might be suspected of being an instrument of this 
dastardly scheme. Some connected with the movement 
were doubtless more calm, broad-minded, and worldly- 
wise than he. Others again enlisted from motives of 
greed or jealousy. But Knox was able at least to keep 
religion in the forefront and to have his thorough-going 
Reformation accepted with wonderful unanimity by the 
Scottish people. Altogether we can agree with the 
contemporary judgment that Knox was “‘a singular 
organ of the Holy Spirit’; and at the end of his trials 
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and conflicts and victories (1572) one is not surprised to 
hear these words over his grave: “Here lyeth a man 
who, in his life, never feared the face of man.” 


The Reformed Kirk of Scotland. 


The REFORMATION was intensely biblical. “‘ Back to the 
Bible” might be said to have been Knox's motto. The 
Scots Confession (1560) was put forward as an expression 
of Scotland’s doctrinal position on the plain understand- ° 
ing that, if anything in it could be shown discordant 
with scripture, it would at once be remedied. The chief 
mark of a true Church, Knox declared to be “ the true 
preaching of the Word of God,” and in Church doctrine, 
worship, and government he sought to return to the 
simplicity of the first Christians, discarding the numerous 
additions under which the original doctrine, worship, and 
government had come to be concealed and almost 
smothered. The whole thing was a very radical cleaning- 


up. 

Scottish mobs, like those in other countries, had 
unhappily little appreciation for art and learning, and in 
Cathedrals and Abbeys woodwork, manuscripts, and 
embroidery suffered ruthless treatment, while the ex- 
truded cleric and the intruding nobleman easily disposed 
of any gold and silver. That no large number of fine 
parish churches survived the Scottish Reformation is 
due, however, not to their being destroyed by reformers, 
but to their never having existed. One of Knox’s fellow- 
reformers complained of “‘ the foul deformity and deso- 
lation of the kirks . . . more like sheep cots than the 
house of God” in most parts of the country. 

The Reformation improved things very much from the 
people’s point of view, giving them a share in the services, 
the cup at Communion, psalms to sing, Bibles to read, 
education to enable them to understand the faith, and. 
elders to represent them in the government of the Church. | 
Clerical tyranny as hitherto symbolised by the bishops x 
was also now definitely at an end. 

Lost causes seem to have a special attraction for Scots, 
and so memory lingers over the fascinating and pathetic 
career of MARY QUEEN OF Scots; but common-sense 
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can only admit that conquest—regrettably necessary— 
was by merit, and that the Reformation, while main- 
taining the continuity of the Faith, strengthened Scottish 
character and made possible all that we are proudest of 
in Scottish achievement. 


IV. THE STRUGGLE FOR PRESBYTERIANISM. 


In the days of Knox, Superintendents had proved of 
advantage to the Church, and because of this, and for 
financial reasons, Churchmen early began to show a 
willingness to tolerate some modified form of Episcopacy. 
Bishops, nicknamed ‘‘tulchans,” were appointed. A 
stout advocate of Presbyterianism, however, appeared 
in ANDREW MELVILLE (d. 1622). He had been a diligent 
student at St Andrews and Paris, had spent some years 
teaching at Geneva, and on his return to Scotland was 
made Principal of Glasgow University and later Principal 
of St Mary’s College, St Andrews, rendering great service 
to Protestantism and education by setting those insti- 
tutions properly on their feet. His experience abroad 
had convinced him that the Episcopate was the chief 
danger, and meant either Papal or State tyranny. 
Prepared to go further than Calvin in his passion for 
spiritual independence, he unfortunately gave James VI. 
the impression that Presbyterianism was so democratic 
as to be incompatible with monarchy. Hence the King’s 
famous, ‘‘ No bishop, no king.” James was strengthened 
in his hostility by some amazingly bold utterances of 
Andrew Melville and other preachers. Melville plucked 
him by the sleeve and called him “‘ God’s sillie vassall,”’ 
which (though it did not in the language of that time 
imply what it conveys to us) was sufficiently insulting. , 
The King was given to understand that in the realm of| 
King Jesus he was merely a common subject like any- 
body else. It is scarcely surprising that James found an 
early excuse for placing Melville in the Tower, whence 
after some years he was allowed to go into exile in France, 
so that Scotland saw him no more. 

Melville’s Second Book of Discipline (1581) was more 
maturely Presbyterian than Knox’s First Book of Discipline 
(1561), and the full Presbyterian system of Church courts 
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was accepted by Parliament in 1592; but after he 
ascended the English throne King James worked patiently 
and quietly to strengthen Episcopacy, and by 1610 had 
it well established in Scotland. In 1618, however, he 
blundered by imposing the Five ArTIcLES oF PERTH, 
which interfered with the practice of the people in worship, 
and from that date opposition steadily increased. 
Charles I. succeeded in 1625, and in spite of the best 
intentions he contrived by one measure and another 
under the guidance of Archbishop Laud to alienate the 
Scots almost unanimously. Matters were brought to a 
head in 1637 when tradition tells that JENNY GEDDES 
hurled her stool at the Dean in St Giles’ Cathedral, 
Edinburgh, when he began to read a new Prayer-book 
which royal authority had decided to impose upon the 
Church of Scotland. 

At the time of the Reformation, Knox had given 
Scotland his Book of Common Order (1562). It was 
liturgical and was read by the minister at special services 
such as those of Baptism, Communion, Marriage, and 
Ordination, and was used as a guide for ordinary Church 
worship, prescribing the Order of Service and giving 
ministers directions for their prayers. But Scottish 
Protestants were intensely afraid of Roman intrigue, 
and for this there was ample justification in the history 
of the times. Laud’s Prayer-book of 1637 was quite 
different from Knox’s Liturgy. It closely resembled the 
English Book of Common Prayer in which Knox had seen 
many ‘‘ diabolical inventions, ” and, if anything, it seemed 
more Romanist. It had Laud’s imprimatur, which was 
in itself ground for suspicion. It came from the King 
and not from a Scottish General Assembly or even from 
the Scottish Bishops, though two of these were chiefly 
responsible for its details. And so Jenny Geddes threw 
her stool, crying, ‘‘ Fause loon! hoo daur ye say Mass 
at my lug!”’ Whereupon leading Churchmen and nobles 
saw their opportunity, put their heads together, and 
skilfully devised the famous NATIONAL COVENANT. 


The National Covenant. 


Those were memorable days in the Greyfriars’ Kirk 
when, beginning from 28th February 1638, noblemen, 
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lairds, ministers, burgesses, and commons put their 
signature to the Covenant, pledging themselves by the 
ereat name of the Lord their God ‘‘to adhere to and 
defend the true religion.’’ Some in their zeal wrote their 
names in blood. Others appended to their signatures the 
words ‘‘ until death.’’ And presently in every Kirk in 
Scotland the signing followed and congregations with 
uplifted hands swore to maintain the Covenant. 

The document, being strongly anti-Roman in its tone 
and perfectly loyal in its reference to the King, was such 
as almost any Scot could enthusiastically accept. It 
united Scotsmen as practically nothing had ever done 
before. The only serious opposition was from the little 
group of the celebrated Aberdeen Doctors. These were 
disciples of that earnest Christian, zealous Protestant, 
and capable overseer, Bishop PATRICK FORBES (d. 1635). 
The best known of the Doctors was the Bishop’s son, 
Joun Forses oF Corse, Professor of Divinity at King’s 
College, Aberdeen, a man of simple piety, vast erudition, 
and uncommon moderation. These learned men did 
not, like the Anglo-Catholics, regard Episcopacy as 
necessary to the existence of a Church, but they held it 
to be both lawful and expedient, and they declined to 
take any step which would seem to put Scotland out of 
communion with so many branches of the Church in the 
past and present. 

The Covenanting party, however, was supreme and was 
able to force the King to sanction a General Assembly 
at Glasgow in November 1638. Everything practicable 
was done so that only Covenanters would be elected by 
Presbyteries as their representatives, and the tone of 
the Assembly was so obviously revolutionary that the 
King’s Commissioner soon decided to dissolve it, and took 
his departure. But the Assembly, having been legally 
called and constituted, declined to accept his ruling and 
continued in session, formally abolishing Episcopacy and 
deposing, and in some cases actually excommunicating, 
the Bishops and their supporters, charging them in the 4 
excitement of the crisis not only with Papistical leanings | 
and Arminian heresy, but even with gross sinfulness. tt 

The outstanding figure on the Covenanting side was 
ALEXANDER HENDERSON, minister at Leuchars in Fife 
and afterwards at St Giles’ Cathedral. Contemporary 
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judgment declared him “ the fairest ornament after Mr 
John Knox of incomparable memory that ever the 
Church of Scotland did enjoy.’ He was one of the 
originators of the Covenant and Moderator of the Glasgow 
Assembly, able, consecrated, serious-minded, disinterested, 
modest, sensible, calm, and resolute. Later he was deeply 
concerned with the Solemn League and Covenant and 
took part in the Westminster Assembly, and when he 
died in 1646 it was found that he could very ill be spared. 


V. ENGLISH INFLUENCES. 


Soon we find the Scottish Church and people in alliance 
with the Parliamentary party in the English Civil War, 
fighting against tyranny, with the hope of guaranteeing 
Presbyterianism for Scotland, and establishing it in 
England according to the SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT 
(1643), but gradually discovering to their chagrin that the 
dominating influences in England were Independent 
rather than Presbyterian and Republican rather than 
Monarchical. The Scots contributed to the ultimate 
defeat of Charles I., but were horrified at his execution 
in 1649. Meanwhile they had gained something by 
participation in the famous WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY, 
where their representatives included Alexander Henderson, 
Robert Baillie, Samuel Rutherford, George Gillespie, and 
that almost fanatically religious lawyer, Johnston of 
Wariston. Although this was largely an English Assembly, 
it ultimately affected Scotland more than it did England, 
for it produced the WESTMINSTER ConFESSION (adopted 
1647), the LARGER CaTECHISM and the SHORTER CATE- 
CHISM, the DIRECTORY FOR THE Pusiic WORSHIP OF 
Gop, the Form oF PRESBYTERIAL CHURCH GOVERNMENT, 
and the METRICAL Psaims, all of which have still more or 
less of authority amongst us, having superseded the 
documents associated with the names of Knox and 
Melville. 

During the succeeding period the Church of Scotland 
was considerably influenced by English Independency - 
and Puritanism towards hostility to forms and ceremonies, | 
so that even the Lord’s Prayer and Creed were omitted | 

a | 
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from use in public worship and came to be connected in ; 
ignorant public imagination with Episcopacy or even |. 
Romanism, while fashion demanded extreme simplicity \ 
in Church buildings and here and there induced vandalism 
(as at Elgin and Aberdeen) which carelessness sometimes 
attributes to the Reformers. 

The extremists in such directions were called the 
PROTESTERS, and very austere and gloomy people they 
seem to have been, in deadly earnest of course, but with 
a curiously distorted sense of proportion, observing the 
strictest Dutch Calvinism, living closer to the Old Testa- 
ment than to the New, meticulous in discipline, Sunday 
observance, and loyalty to the Covenants, but tending 
to intolerance and bigotry, with the result that public 
opinion gradually turned against them, so that after 
Cromwell’s death there was a violent reaction and 
Charles II. found little difficulty in re-establishing 
Episcopacy. 


Episcopacy Again. 


The SEconD EPIscoPpATE (1662 to 1690) retained the 
existing Calvinistic theology, the Shorter Catechism, 
Knox’s Book of Common Order, the Metrical Psalms, 
Synods, Presbyteries, and Kirk Sessions, and much else 
that was strange to Episcopacy over the Border, and the 
resulting compromise looked hopeful. Several factors, 
however, soon caused the pendulum to swing again until 
the nation in 1690 finally discarded Episcopacy once 
more at the Revolution Settlement. This change in 
attitude was assisted by the experience that the Bishops f 
were State_appointed—and- State controlled, by the fact f 
that in’most cases they were not men of strong character } 
or attractive personality, and by the extraordinary 
foolishness of the means employed by Government to 
enforce uniformity. The most prominent of the new 
dignitaries was ARCHBISHOP SHARP of St Andrews, 
whom the Presbyterians regarded as nothing less than a 
traitor, and who was so completely subservient to the 
State as regards both its policy and its method that he 
was at last actually murdered (1679) by a group of 
fanatics. The finest type of those who accepted Episco- 
pacy was Archbishop RoBERT LEIGHTON, a saint and a 
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scholar, inclined to mystical Christianity and little inter- 
ested in matters of dispute respecting Church government 
or theology. 


Religious Persecution. 


Through governmental mismanagement three hundred 
ministers were obliged to give up their parishes, mostly 
in the south-west of Scotland. This gave rise to Con- 
VENTICLES, secret gatherings on the hills or moors, to 
hear the Word or receive the Sacraments from the outed 
ministers. Harsher and harsher measures were taken! 
against the Covenanters. Pathetic tales of heartless and} 
senseless maltreatment abound. Decent and _ pious). 
citizens were driven desperate by persecution and exaction 
and restriction. The Covenanters rose in rebellion and 
fought victoriously at Drumclog, but were crushingly 
defeated at Bothwell Bridge (1679). Many suffered 
imprisonment on the Bass Rock or in Greyfriars’ Church- 
yard or in Dunnottar Castle. Brutal soldiers were 
quartered in their homes. Claverhouse and Dalziel began 
to appear as no less than devils in their ruthless pursuit 
of fugitives. Nothing could exceed the cruelty of the 
shooting of JoHN Brown of Priesthill, the Christian 
Carrier, or the drowning of MARGARET WILsoN and 
MarcGARET M‘Lacuian, the Wigtown Martyrs. Later 
Covenanters were so exasperated that they laid them- 
selves open to charges of treason. RICHARD CAMERON, 
whose name survives in the Cameronians, was killed 
fighting at Aird’s Moss; DONALD CARGILL, ‘‘ that blest 
singular Christian,” minister of the Barony of Glasgow, 
was hanged at Edinburgh; James Renwick, the last 
martyr of the Covenant, suffered in 1688. That was the 
“killing time ” which Scotland will never forget. Some of 
the Covenanters were doubtless narrow-minded, wrong- 
headed, violent, but nothing can excuse the detestable 
methods employed to trap and torture them ; and their 
steadfastness in defence of principle has made their fame 
immortal. : 

The Revolution Settlement. 


- James VII. had come to the throne in 1685. He was 
an ardent Romanist, and in order to help his co-religionists 
he was not unwilling to have Presbyterianism also toler- 
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ated in Scotland. Under the Indulgence which he offered, 
Presbyterianism began to gather strength once more. 
As many had feared, Episcopacy had proved itself a 
stepping-stone to Popery. It is also to be remembered 
that the year 1685 was the climax of a period of dreadful 
persecution of the Huguenots in France, and by the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in that year French 
Protestantism was all but destroyed. Further, however 
much the great majority of Scots shrank from the ex- 
treme views of the later Covenanters, they could not but 
recognise that these had been treated abominably and 
that Episcopacy was at least partly to blame for this. 
Besides, it was difficult to show that Episcopacy in a 
generation’s time had done anything at all to justify 
itself in Scotland. One cannot be surprised that William 
III. was welcomed, and that vengeful mobs “‘ rabbled ”’ the 
Episcopal ‘“‘curates.”” The Craim oF RicuT declared 
Episcopacy ‘‘ contrary to the inclination of the generality 
of the people,’ and Parliament in 1690 restored Scottish 
Presbyterianism, which was then further guaranteed in 
the Articles of Union of Scotland and England in 1707. 

The principal agent in advising King William with 
regard to the REVOLUTION SETTLEMENT was his secretary, 
a Scottish minister, son of a persecuted Covenanter, and 
one who had himself suffered torture and exile, WILLIAM 
CARSTARES (d@. 1715), latterly Principal of the University 
of Edinburgh, and from the authority which he long 
wielded in the Church of Scotland, sometimes nicknamed 
“Cardinal” Carstares, pious, generous-minded, states- 
manlike, moderate, an ecclesiastical leader worthy to be 
held in everlasting remembrance. 


VI. CuurRcH WORSHIP. 


Worship in the Church of Scotland of this period was 
conducted in barn-like buildings, which were all that the 
landowners were willing to provide or the people con- 
cerned to require. On Sunday morning the minister in 
his dark cloak ascended the pulpit after the third bell. 
A metrical psalm was led by the precentor, often with 
the “reading of the line”’ (a custom adopted from 
England), and always to one of about a dozen familiar 
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“te ‘aneous prayers, 4 
pie oa sates te papi timed by 
lecture on som” chapter ot nee “ ordinary’ oF fixed 
an hour-glass anc Fed xf discourse for weeks or 

-+ which formed the subject of dl fees ares Xie 
ioeths and the service closed with eee ee oon a 
benediction, Lie a og enerag ducing the sermon. 
singing, and men Kp pa ice in the afternoon. 
There was a somewhat similar service ma th 

On most Sundays someone would also te pp a 
stool of repentance to be Ee ael’s Dey eeicties 
Bee aat at toe Bern ahem weekly meetings 
ea, The Session was 

riefly. concerned with such cases. : 
ne for collecting money for the poor and for 
attending to the education of the children. P ie 

Baptism was often in church at the ean S a 
a basin being attached to the pulpit for the purp tes 
Marriages were also in church. Communion is Se = 
brated once a year, the whole parish being ca er 
beforehand by the minister, and only those who satishe 
him being given ‘‘ tokens’ by the Kirk Session to admit 
them to the ‘‘ tables.”” There was a preparatory service 
before Communion Sunday, and on the great occasion 
itself the services occupied most of the day, several 
ministers taking part, one perhaps preaching from the 
“tent”? in the churchyard, while another exhorted 
within the church, where at a long trestle table a section 
of the congregation was seated to receive the elements 
handed round by the elders. 

The life and work of a minister in those days is fully 
portrayed in the Memoirs of THomas Boston (d. 1732). 


VII. PATRONAGE TROUBLES. 


Up to this point there had been in Scotland only one 
“face of Kirk.’ Presbyterian or Episcopalian, all had 
belonged to the one Church of Scotland. But in the 
eighteenth century this unity collapsed. The two parties 
which as Protester and Resolutioner, or Covenanter and 
Episcopalian, had disagreed within the one Church now 
found it increasingly difficult to live together. 


| 
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With changing conditions PATRONAGE as a method of fl 
electing ministers was outliving its usefulness. At one \ 
time it had been natural and indeed necessary. The laird iy 
was responsible for giving his tenants not only protection 
and justice, but a means of livelihood and incidentally a 
church and a minister. In the early Church the consent 
of the people was technically required for the due election 
of a bishop, but this could never be anything but the most 
formal acquiescence. In Scotland we find the First Book 
of Discipline stating that ‘‘ it appertaineth to the people 
and to every several congregation to elect their minister,” 
but no attempt was made to have this more than a form, 
and lay patronage was the rule, as was taken for granted 
by Parliament in 1567. The Second Book of Discipline 
was strong against lay patronage, not in the interests of 
a democracy which had not yet been thought of, but in 
opposition to interference with Church affairs by civil 
persons or bodies. In 1649 Cromwell, as an Independent, 
had patronage abolished, the resulting legislation leaving 
the nomination to the Kirk Session with a right of appeal 
to the Presbytery for a dissatisfied majority of the 
parishioners. Patronage was naturally restored with 
Episcopacy, and then in the interests of Presbyterianism 
it was thought necessary to abolish it again at the 
Revolution Settlement, when the heritors and elders were 
to ““name and propose the person to the whole congre- 
gation to be approven or disapproven by them.” Un- 
fortunately, in 1712, contrary to the Treaty of Union and 
against a strong body of opinion in the Church, and really 
in the interest of Jacobite and Episcopal landowners, 
patronage was once more restored. Most of the ecclesi- 
astical trouble in Scotland in the eighteenth and nineteenth 1 \ 
centuries was connected with this question. 


——— 
2s 
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Ebenezer Erskine and the First Secession. 


The First SEcEssion took place in 1733, and was due 
to feeling roused with regard to the recent working of 
patronage and its background of State interference, and 
convictions that the Church so controlled was drifting 
from orthodoxy while individuals had no liberty to 
protest effectively. 
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The leader of the revolt was EBENEZER ERSKINE, 
astor at Stirling (@. 1754), son of a minister who had 

suffered for Covenanting principles. The evangelical note 
entered Erskine’s life and word through his wife’s in- 
fuence. He became a moving preacher. “ You never 
heard Ebenezer Erskine!” exclaimed one. “Well, sir, 
you never heard the Gospel in its majesty.” Super- 
jatively pious, deeply conscientious, puritanically stern, 
Erskine made a redoubtable champion of independence. 

From his pulpit came steadily the free offer of grace to 
all, for Erskine sympathised with the view which had 
caused the Auchterarder Presbytery in 1717 to declare 
that it is not sound to teach that we must forsake sin in 
order to our coming to Christ, meaning to insist that there 
was no wall of partition between sinful man and God, 
but by the precise wording appearing to suggest that 
conduct mattered nothing, and so rousing the Assembly 
to an Act of condemnation. The Marrow of Modern 
Divinity (1645), an English book on the subject, was as 
heartily approved by Erskine as it was disapproved by 
the General Assembly. 

In 1732 the Church accepted a regulation which gave 
certain privileges to heritors and elders in the election of 
ministers where patrons were not insisting upon their 
rights. The share of the congregation was confined to 
approving or disapproving the nomination, and Erskine 
felt that this did not constitute an effective “call.” He 
preached a strongly worded sermon on the subject before 
his Synod. The treatment which he received as a result 
from Synod and Assembly was high-handed and un- 
sympathetic. His conduct was regarded as involving 
disloyalty to courts which he had sworn to obey. He on 
the other hand regarded himself as a sufferer for con- 
science’s sake; and in the interest of the Headship of 
Christ over His Church, he and his friends WILSON, 
MoncriEFF, and FISHER, at Gairney Bridge, near Kinross, 
in December 1733 formally seceded and named them- 
selves the ASSOCIATE PRESBYTERY, whereupon they were 
declared to be no longer ministers of the Church of 
Scotland, and in 1740, after various unsuccessful efforts 
had been made to restore peace, they were deposed. 

In 1736 was issued the important Judicial Testimony ; 
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next year RALPH Erskine joined his brother; the 
Presbytery grew into a Synod, and gradually throughout 
the country congregations were formed wherever there 
was dissatisfaction with the minister. I*requently earnest 
members of Praying Societies grasped at the opportunity 
of having evangelical preaching in a parish where it 
was unknown, though sometimes the new congregation 
resulted from more trivial causes. 


Thomas Gillespie and the Second Secesston. 


In 176r occurred the SECOND SECESSION. The Assembly 
of 1752 had deposed THoMAS GILLESPIE, minister at 
Carnock, in Fife, for insubordination in connection with 
the patronage controversy. There had been many 
disputed elections where the Assembly had settled 
matters by means of ‘“‘riding ” committees, which acted 
over the heads of the local Presbyteries. But now when 
the parishioners of Inverkeithing opposed a presentee, 
the Assembly decided to force the Presbytery to induct 
him in accordance with the existing law. The Presbytery 
conscientiously resisted, and the Assembly made Gillespie 
the scape-goat. This resulted in the formation of the 
RELIEF CHURCH, a body which later distinguished itself 
by the advocacy of inter-Communion. The Moderate 
party which was dominant in the Church of Scotland was 
using its power to insist upon a measure of uniformity 
that was neither to be expected nor to be desired in a 
National Church, and the inevitable result was Secession. 

The life of the early Secession Church was not too 
peaceful, for that denomination split in 1747 into 
Burghers and Anti-Burghers, and later each of these 
sections split again into Old and New Lights; but this 
unfortunate tendency was at last overcome, and in 1820 
a Union was achieved under the name of the United 
secession Church, while in 1847 this body joined with 
the Relief Church to form the UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, a Church fervently evangelical, independent, 
and liberal, which latterly was the stronghold of Volun- 
taryism and was able to produce such a figure of spiritual 
and intellectual dignity as JoHN Cairns (d. 1892). 
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The Days of the Moderates. 


Meanwhile the Church of Scotland was by no means 
without its evangelical party, but during much of the 
eighteenth century the MODERATES were considerably 
stronger. They distrusted enthusiasms, and detested 
self-righteousness, and their poorer representatives were 
sa afraid of appearing too religious that they would 
display interest in anything rather than religion, though 
the better sort were men of culture and taste and broad- 
mindedness. Moderates had become reconciled to patron- 
age, for it tended to favour their type, and they were 
satisfied that the patron was limited in his choice to such 
as the Church itself had by licence declared qualified, 
and they doubted the capacity of the people to judge 
what kind of minister would be best for them. They 
therefore supported the existing law, and practically 
drove out such as differed from them. 

The Moderates included the great philosopher THomas 
REID, the famous historian WILLIAM ROBERTSON, the 
distinguished preacher HuGu Bair, and others whose 
contributions to literature and science induced Voltaire 
to say that from Scotland Europe was now accepting 
guidance in all the arts “‘ from epic poetry to gardening,” 
while when a new drama by a Scots minister was per- 
formed in London it was so enthusiastically received that 
a proud Scot exclaimed, “‘ Whaur’s your Wullie Shakspere 
noo?’ Dr Samuel Johnson came across many Moderate 
ministers in the course of his Tour and he says that he 
saw not one “ deficient in learning or irregular in life,”’ 
but several with whom he could not converse ‘‘ without 
wishing, as my respect increased, that they had not been 
Presbyterians.”’ 

The most picturesque of the Moderates was ALEXANDER 
CARLYLE (d@. 1805)—called “‘ Jupiter’? Carlyle—‘‘ the 
grandest demi-god I ever saw,” said Sir Walter Scott. 
His Autobiography is one of the most fascinating books 
of the period. But the leader of the party was PRINCIPAL 
ROBERTSON of Edinburgh University (d. 1793), a diligent 
scholar and a punctilious gentleman. His work as a 
historian brought him immediate fame in England and 
on the Continent, but he made as great a mark as an 
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at a period when the Assembly was full 

pean pave — a sort of Dictator in ecclesi- 
eal Scotland. It is interesting to note that in those 
a s laymen took a particularly prominent part in 
eenbly debates, and the eloquence displayed excelled 
that of Parliament itself. é aes | 
Edinburgh was indeed a hotbed of genius ~ in this 
period, but there was need of more simple religion, such 
as we find depicted in the C ottar’s Saturday Night, and this 
resently reasserted itself so widely that Scotland (like 
other countries at the time) witnessed an Evangelical 


Revival. 


VIII. THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL. 


Scotland altered greatly in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Conditions of living improved, the 
standard of’ education rose, industry prospered. James 
Watt’s discoveries with regard to steam foreshadowed a 
new age. The Industrial Revolution drew the popu- 
lation to the towns and cities. The French Revolution 
began in 1789 and led to very great changes in the 
direction of democracy, including the Reform Act of 1832. 
It was the period also of the Romantic Movement— 
Robert Burns died in 1796, Sir Walter Scott in 1832. 
And associated with all this was the EVANGELICAL 
REVIVAL. 


Foreign Missions. 


Thus we have the commencement of Scottish FOREIGN 
Mission enterprise when, at the famous debate in 
1796, Dr JoHN ERSKINE with his ‘‘ Moderator, rax 
me that Bible,” impressed upon the General Assembly 
the New Testament challenge. Dr ALEXANDER DUFF 
was sent to Calcutta in 1829. Scottish Missions were 
founded in Bombay in 1835 and Madras in 1836. Our 
Jewish Mission made an auspicious beginning in I84I. 
he since then the work has multiplied and prospered, 

€ Church of Scotland, the United Presbyterian Church, 
and the Free Church, each according to its particular 


semlus, Tecognising missionary responsibility. The names 
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of Laws oF LIVINGSTONIA, and Mary SLESSOR, and 
GRAHAM OF KALIMPONG, and so many more are honoured 
in every parish in Scotland and will live for evermore jn 
the districts for whose salvation they gave themselves. 
The highest respect is felt for all, both women and men, 
who year by year offer for this peculiarly consecrated 
work. Large sums of money continue to be gladly 
subscribed towards the Christianising of other races, and 
considerable Churches have been gradually built up in 
various parts of India, Africa, China, and other lands as 
a result of devoted and strenuous mission work, evan- 
gelical, medical, educational, and industrial. 

Foreign mission work has been as prominent and 
characteristic a feature of organised Christianity during 
the past century as was, say, monasticism of the Middle 
Ages. The precise needs and the appropriate methods 
have differed in different countries and generations. 
We have passed beyond the exciting period of martyrdom 
and pioneering, and also, fortunately, beyond the diffi- 
culties caused by ignorance of climate and language. 
The problems that have succeeded these are not indeed 
easier, but undoubtedly the great changes which have 
made the world in many respects so very much smaller 
have widened opportunity. The present day aggressive- 
ness of anti-Christian forces has also made it obvious to 
all of us that it is simply vital that Christianity, if it is 
to maintain its place, not to mention the winning of the 
world for Christ, should keep on asserting itself vigor- 
ously and proclaiming the Gospel unceasingly. 


Home Missions. 


This same period saw a start made in Home Mission 
work, and particularly in the Church Extension move- 
ment made urgent by the shifting and by the increase of 
the population. It was by zeal in this effort that Dr 
THOMAS CHALMERS (d. 1847) distinguished himself. 
_ In his early days as a country minister in Fife his 
interests had been more in mathematics and chemistry 
than in pastoral and pulpit activity. But a change took 
place, and as a city minister in Glasgow he made famous 
experiments in Poor Law administration, and became 
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the great orator of his time and a leading evangelical 
Lockhart, the biographer of Scott, wrote of Chalmers : 
‘Most unquestionably I have never heard, either in 
England or Scotland or in any other country, any preacher 
whose eloquence 1s capable of producing an effect so 
strong and so irresistible.” We hear of ‘‘ the unrivalled 
and unbounded popularity ’” which attended him when 
he preached in London. The many volumes of his 
ublished works treat of an amazing range of subjects 
theological, philosophical, religious, economic, and scien- 
tific. Latterly he was Professor of Divinity in Edinburgh, 
and eventually head of New College. He was a lovable 
person of simple character and genial disposition, and 
being at once enthusiastic and practical was quite un- 
usually successful in administration. His powers were 
exerted to their utmost in connection with the Dis- 
ruption. He was the champion of the movement and the 
architect of the Free Church. 


IX. THE DISRUPTION. 


The DISRUPTION was due to increase of interest in 
spiritual independence both for the Christian individual 
and for the Christian community at a time when the State 
and vested rights were not yet prepared for such advance. 

In 1834 the VETO ACT was passed by a General 
Assembly, in which there was a considerable evangelical 
majority. It was designed to prevent the intrusion of 
any minister into a parish against the wishes of the 
people, and was thus in line with the demands of the 
times for popular independence everywhere. A vacancy 
occurred at Auchterarder, and a call to the presentee 
received the signature of practically none of the congre- 
gation, whereupon the Courts of the Church, acting 
under the Veto Act, rejected him. He, however, appealed 
to the civil courts, which ruled that presentation, stipend 
rights, and parochial responsibility were merely matters 
of law, and not within the jurisdiction of the Church, 
which had exceeded its powers in passing any such 
mewearelas the Veto Act, this kind of thing bemg @ 
function of Parliament. ‘There followed similar cases at 
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Lethendy, Culsalmond, and Marnoch. In this last 
parish the matter was more complicated, for the Presby- 
tery was divided, and eventually those Moderates who, 
obeying the law of the land, carried through the induction 
of the unpopular presentee, were deposed for dis- 
obedience to the Courts of the Church. 

In 1834 Assembly had also passed the CHAPEL ACT, 
the purpose of which was to encourage new churches by 
recognising them as on the same footing as old, giving 
their ministers full status as members of Presbytery. 
Unfortunately, the civil courts again declared that the 
Church had gone beyond its powers, since to interfere 
with parish boundaries and the membership of courts of 
the land such as Presbyteries was something that could 
only be legally done by the civil authorities. 

Various political leaders endeavoured to frame measures 
that would satisfy both Church and State, but failure 
followed failure and intense bitterness of feeling pre- 
vailed in Scotland. In 1842 the General Assembly, by a 
majority of more than two to one, adopted the CLAIM OF 
RiGHT, and later in the same year a private convocation 
of ministers pledged themselves to the Disruption, if 
satisfaction were not immediately forthcoming. 

One of the most dramatic occasions in Scottish history 
took place on 18th May 1843 when, after tabling a protest 
against the continued interference of the State with 
Church affairs, Chalmers and his friends left the Assembly, 
which was held in St Andrew’s Church, George Street, 
Edinburgh, and amidst scenes of remarkable enthusiasm, 
marched to the Tanfield Hall, about a mile away, to form 
the first Assembly of the FreE CHurcH. Seldom had the 
Capital been so excited. Over one-third of the ministers 
of the Church ‘‘ went out.” Lord Jeffrey, who was not 
personally concerned, declared: “I’m proud of my 
country ; there is not another country upon earth where 
such a deed could have been done.” Lord Cockburn 
called it, ‘‘The most honourable fact for Scotland that 
its whole history supplies.” 

The Disruption certainly stimulated religious zeal, and 
placed conscience and principle in the foreground of 
religious life, while in the long-run it has had the effect 
of giving Scotland all the spiritual independence its 
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wisest leaders ever sought, without abandoning any of 

the duties of a National Church or repudiating the 

national recognition of religion. Early Iree Church 

enthusiasm knew no bounds, and with amazing rapidity 

the church, school, and manse of the new denomination 

made their appearance in most parishes. During the 

following half-century three great Churches existed side 

by side in Scotland with practically no mutual frecog- 

nition and yet with the same doctrine, worship, and | 
discipline. It happened that with the growth of popu- 
lation there was in many places plenty of room for all} 
three, and as the country was prosperous there was no 
difficulty about money, and so what is now recognised 
to have been an intolerable situation was for many years 

accepted with equanimity. 

The Church of Scotland took some time to recover 
from the loss of such a proportion of its ministers and 
members; but there was obviously still a place for it in 
the hearts of the people and a work which it was 
peculiarly fitted to do, and under noble leaders such as 
Norman MAcLEop, JoHN TuLtocu, and JOHN CaIrD it 
flourished once more. ROBERTSON OF ELLoNn led a 
splendid Church extension and endowment campaign. 
Patronage, as completely out of keeping with the genius 
of the times, was finally abolished in 1874, and the 
Church was strong enough to resist successfully the efforts 
at Disestablishment made later in the century. 


Nineteenth Century Changes. 


The nineteenth century witnessed extraordinary ad- 
vance in scientific discovery and material prosperity, 
and, as so often before, the Church had to accommodate 
itself to a changed world. The old Session discipline had 
ceased as far as ‘‘ public appearances” were concerned. 
The control of the Poor Law was taken over by the State 
in 1845, and that of Education in 1872. Churches were 
still uninteresting and uncomfortable, but people at- | 
tended diligently the two long services each Sunday and | 
were strict about ‘‘ keeping the Sabbath.’ Now, however, | 
we hear also of Sunday Schools and Bible Classes, and, | 
as public attention was more and more directed to the * 
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care of youth, the Church developed this side of its work 
until it has come to be regarded as a matter of supreme 
importance. Church halls became a necessity and week- 
night gatherings multiplied. Church music received 
more encouragement, choirs were formed, hymns were 
introduced, congregations stood to sing, harmoniums 
and organs made their appearance. Sermons were 
shortened, the scriptures were regularly read in church, 
a place was found for the anthem, and in many cases 
children’s addresses were introduced. Attention to order 
and decency was fostered, especially as a result of the 
work of RospertT LreEe of Old Greyfriars, Edinburgh, 
(d. 1868), and very marked improvement has gradually 
taken place in this respect. Here and there throughout 
the country old customs are still maintained, such as the 
observance of the eighteenth century Fast Day. Baptism 
till lately was generally celebrated in private houses. 
Communion early in the century came to be observed 
simultaneously, the whole congregation partaking while 
seated in their pews instead of at successive “‘ tables.” 
Only towards the close of the century did the minister 
cease to wear black gloves in the pulpit. Perhaps the 
deepest change of all was in theological outlook, where 
there was general broadening as a result of better 
education. And one must note the gradual appearance 
of new Schemes and Committees. 


X. REUNION. 


The close of the century (1900) witnessed the Union 
of the Free and United Presbyterian Churches, guided 
by the vision and statesmanship of RoBERT RaINy 
(d. 1906), to form the very progressive and influential 
UNITED FREE CuurRcH. The bodies constituting this 
Church had gradually found much in common in their 
likes and dislikes. There had been obstacles to Union, 
but these were eventually overcome; and even the 
House of Lords’ decision of 1904, by which it was held 
that the property and funds of the Free Church were 
not carried into the Union, though so serious financially, 
helped to bind the new Church more closely into one. 
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It was not long before the success of this Union made 
wider Union inevitable. 

In the meantime the world had come through the 
cataclysm of the GREAT WAR, and once again the Church 
was faced with a new situation. International and 
political conditions hitherto unparalleled, the advance of 
Communism, the revival of Paganism, the emergence of 

ave social problems, the multiplication of interests and 
amusements, the speeding-up of life, new customs in- 
fluencing Sunday observance, the removal of many of 
the old sanctions, a changed attitude to the Bible and to 
all authority, and much else that is familiar to us as 
characteristic of the present, demanded the careful concern 
of the Church. It has responded by setting itself a 
standard of reality and efficiency never equalled in its 
history. It is busier than it ever was. It is respected as 
deeply as it has ever been. And what is helping it to-day 
more than anything is its Unity. 

In a spirit of the very highest devotion to the Christian 
wellbeing of the country, negotiations for Union were 
entered upon between the Church of Scotland and the 
United Free Church. The meaning of some old war-cries and 
catchwords had faded. Circumstances had altered cases. 
The Declaratory Articles of the Church of Scotland (1921) 
and the Property and Endowments Act (1925) finally 
created a situation in which all reason for continued 
separation disappeared. It was a thrilling occasion when 
on 2nd October 1929, in the presence of our present King 
and Queen, the final ceremonies of Union were reverently 
completed, and a single reunited CuuRCH OF SCOTLAND 
constituted to carry on the glorious tradition of all 
sections, to face the peculiar difficulties of this new age, 
and to bear witness at home and abroad for Christ till 
His Kingdom come. 

The unity achieved was no mere uniformity, but 
something comprehensive, leaving room for considerable 
vatlety in practice and opinion. The temperamental 
difference so often manifested between sections of 
religious Scots remains and will always remain; but we 
understand one another better now, and realise how one 
type may be the complement of another rather than the 
mere contrary of it, and what each group has learned in 
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the course of experience is at length at the service of the 
Whole Church. The very separations have become a 
source of blessing, and have resulted in a richness of 
experience and a wide tolerance which should make the 
Church of Scotland truly worthy of its place as the 
National Church of the land. 

Century after century our Church has had the task of 
proclaiming the Word and administering the Sacraments, 
of guiding men to the satisfaction of their deepest needs, 
and of binding them together in true fellowship as 
Christians. As we look back upon the ever-changing 
scenes and problems and mercies we realise how graciously 
God has manifested His presence ; we understand why 
we proudly claim as our motto the words NrEc TAMEN 
CONSUMEBATUR; and in humble trust we sanctify 
ourselves that the Lord may continue to do wonders 
amongst us. 
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